"Fve been well protected, thank you. I want very
much to talk, if you can endure it," he said. "Are you
not too tired? It's been a long day for you/'

"Come in; let us talk," she said. She led the way round
the clump of garden to the gate, and then to the door.
"My maid is in bed, upstairs," she said. "If she wakens,
I shall tell her that I have a friend. She is my trusted
friend; she would never betray that you are here."

She opened the door and held it, so that he could
enter the little living-room barely lighted by a night-
light in a dish and some hot coals in a brazier. She lit
two candles, so that he could see his way to a chair.

"May I offer you some milk and fruit-bread?" she
asked.

He thanked her but would not. She sat on the other
side of the brazier from him and looked at him. He was
in some agitation; he kept pulling down the left end of
his moustache. She knew that he was the heir to the
Empire, whom she had hardly seen, yet here he was at
her hearth on some mission of desperate need.

"What is it that you wish to talk of, Prince?" she
asked.

He looked at her and said, "First, I wish you to forgive
me for coming here at this time and lying in wait for
you".

Both were talking in low voices; they knew how
voices carry in a still night.

**You are very welcome," she said.

"You are a Timothean," he said, "the only one here.
Tell me straight out of your mind, without an instant's
reflection, ought I to go to Persia?"

"No, Prince," she said instantly, "you ought not to
dream of it"

"In the same way, why not?"
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